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THE BULLETIN OF 


THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR MARCH, 1950 NUMBER THREE 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
Norman O. Stone and Ella A. Stone 


(Under the terms of a bequest in the Last Will and 
Testament of Ella A. Stone, dated August 18, 1919, 
subject to a life interest which is now terminated, the 
Museum has received a most generous trust fund, the 
income to be used for the purchase of objects of art.) 


(Under the terms of the Last Will and Testament of John 
H. Hord, dated January 22, 1949, the Museum was 
bequeathed the unrestricted sum of $50,000.00. This has 
been made immediately available through the generosity 
of Mrs. John H. Hord. The Trustees of the Museum 


have placed this sum in the endowment funds of the 
Museum.) 


MINIATURES BY LORENZO MONACO AND 
FRANCESCO DEL CHERICO 


The Museum has recently come into possession of two remark- 
able miniatures of the Florentine Quattrocento. The first of 
these, “A Prophet,’ can be assigned without any doubt to the 
hand of Lorenzo Monaco, who was born about 1370 and died 
in 1426. 

It is pretty well agreed that Lorenzo came from Siena,” the 
linear grace, the exquisite and delicate use of color revealing a 
parentage which goes back in these respects to Simone Martini. 
In his form and dramatic intensity he stems from both Ambro- 
gio and Pietro Lorenzetti. He took his vows as a Camaldolese 


1No. 49.536. Height 6%”; width 6°”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Illustrated on 
cover. 


2 See O. Sirén, Don Lorenzo Monaco (Strasbourg, 1905). 


Published monthly, excepting July and August, by The Cleveland Museum of Art, in Wade 
Park, University Center Station, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription included in membership fee, other- 
wise $2.00 per year. Single copies, 25 cents. Copyright, 1950, by The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
Entered as second class matter March 6, 1930, at the Post Office at Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
Act of August 24, 1912. 
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monk, however, in Florence in 1391, when he was about twenty, 
after a year’s novitiate, so that his formative years were passed 
in Florence in the Convent of S. Maria degli Angeli. It is 
probable, therefore, that his Sienese influence came as much 
from Agnolo Gaddi, a Florentine who in large part followed the 
Sienese mode, as from direct contacts with Siena itself. 

In the last part of the fourteenth century and the early 
fifteenth century, S. Maria degli Angeli was a great center for 
the production of illuminated manuscripts, many of which are 
now preserved in the Laurentian Library in Florence. A charac- 
teristic flowing leaf pattern, which can be easily recognized, 
showed itself in the decorative details of works done in this con- 
vent. A miniature’ already in the Museum Collection and the 
new accession illustrate this clearly. The former came from the 
Edouard Kann Collection and was attributed in the Museum’s 
Bulletin* to Lorenzo Monaco. Today the attribution would not 
be so specific; in fact, the miniature seems to precede the work 
of that master. This is made particularly clear by the study of 
the new accession here discussed. 

Among the manuscripts of the Laurentian Library, the 
Diurno domenicale,> Codex 130, Corale 3, a book of 1409, is 
particularly important, because among its miniaturists are 
precursors of Lorenzo and actual miniatures which are gener- 
ally agreed to be by Lorenzo, himself. Perhaps the finest of 
these is a “Prophet,’® which, according to the concensus of 
opinion, is unquestionably by Lorenzo. What is particularly 
revealing is its almost precise similarity to the new Cleveland 
accession. Both have the troubled intensity which marks 
Lorenzo’s style at this time. Both are placed in a simple oval 
and have acute profiled, turbaned heads turned three-quarters; 
straight, pointed noses; straight line of the eyelids and eye- 
brows; piercing, unhappy eyes. The forms of the twisting bodies 
are simply indicated, the left hand, wrist, and index finger are 


3 No. 30.105. “Assumption of the Virgin.” Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 

4 July, 1930. 

5 Paolo D’Ancona, La Miniatura fiorentina (Florence, 1914), Vol. I, p. 21, Pls. XXXV, XXXVI, 
XXXVII, XXXVIII; Vol. II, p. 127; Paolo D’Ancona, La Miniature italienne du X¢ au 
XVIe siecle (Paris et Bruxelles, 1925), p. 37, Pl. XXXV; Anna Maria Ciaranfi, “Lorenzo 
Monaco Miniatore,” L’ Arte, July, 1932, p. 285 ff.; Paolo D’Ancona-Erhard Aeschlimann, 
Dictionnaire des miniaturistes (Milan: Ulrico Hoepli, ed., 1949), p. 133: 

6 Ciaranfi, op. cit., Fig. 20; Bernhard Berenson, Italian Pictures of the Renaissance (Oxford, 
ee 29 (under Biblioteca Laurenziana); Paolo D’Ancona-Erhard Aeschlimann, op. cit., 
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almost identical, and the scrolls with simulated inscriptions are 
treated in similar fashion. The decorative features are also 
directly comparable. 

Technically, the Cleveland miniature has the quality of 
Monaco’s work, the brownish face tones over a greenish base, 
with ruddy tints in the cheeks. The brilliant, clear color of the 
rose robe, lined in blue, is placed against a golden ground. The 
undergarment and headdress are of pale yellow. The same 
colors, plus the pinks, greens, and touches of red in the decor- 
ative border, in their highlights, accentuate the movement of 
the figure in a manner typical of Lorenzo Monaco. 

Lorenzo Monaco also did a series of books’ for Santa Maria 
Nuova, now in the Bargello. They are dated a little later, 
1412-13. Many of the miniatures in these are unquestionably 
accepted, by Berenson and others, as by the master. One of 
these,® illustrated by Ciaranfi, has again such close affinities 
with the new Museum accession that it seems correct, not only 
to give the Cleveland piece to the hand of the master, but to 
date it within the inclusive years indicated by all these books, 
1409-13. 

The second new accession is a miniature? by Francesco 
d’Antonio del Cherico, a Florentine who worked in the second 
part of the fifteenth century and whose major productions 
were for the Medici, many of them being a part today of the 
Laurentian Library established by Lorenzo de’ Medici. The 
subject is the Christ at the moment after the Baptism, when 
“.. . there came a voice from heaven, saying, “Thou art my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased’ ” (Mark: 1:11). 

Del Cherico’s style stems from that of Lorenzo Monaco, only 
it has come under the softening and sweetening influence of 
Fra Angelico. As an artist, del Cherico is first mentioned in a 
document of 1463, when, with Zanobi Strozzi, he is charged 
with the decoration of two antiphonaries now in the Laurentian 
Library; and in this same Library is a fine illuminated copy of 
Plutarch,'° in the borders of which he has signed his name. The 


7 Ciaranfi, op. cit., Sept., 1932, p- 379; Bernhard Berenson, op. cit., p. 299 (under Bargello), A6g. 

8 Ciaranfi, op. cit., Sept., 1932, p. 389, Fig. 9. 

9No. 50.1. Height 21'%”; width 14%”. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. Illustrated on 
P- 49- 

10 Reproductions de manuscrits enlumines, pref. et notes de Guido Biagi (Firenze, 1914), p. 13, 
Pl. XXXIV; D’Ancona-Aeschlimann, op. cit., p. 46, Pl. XXV. 
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new Museum accession has the same type of decoration as this 
page, and the angels which support the figure of the Christ are 
very similar to the cupids which appear in the border. 

In the collection of the Laurentian Library and in the collec- 
tion of Ulrico Hoepli are two comparable miniatures, the former 
“Ta Procession des Rogations,’"' the second a mad woman, 
“Lo Stolto.”'* In both of these compositions there is the same 
expressionistic use of line, the characteristic upturned eyebrows, 
the same treatment of the eye socket, and the contracted brow. 
The ears are indicated by a curious form with two openings, 
the nostril is shown by a line, the mouths are sometimes parted 
in a peculiar and characteristic way. The use of the line in the 
hands to indicate mood is very individual. Finally, in “Lo 
Stolto” the oval opening with a blue ground has the same 
stylized treatments of the clouds. It seems fair, therefore, to 
attribute this beautiful miniature to Francesco d’Antonio del 
Cherico. The Museum is fortunate in securing for the J. H. 
Wade Collection examples by two of the most important 
Florentine masters of the fifteenth century. 

WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


LATE COPTIC EMBROIDERIES 


Recent additions to the Museum’s textile collection are four 
exceedingly rare Coptic embroideries,’ two of which are illus- 
rated on the inside front cover. These small squares evidently 
once formed part of the decoration of a tunic such as those 
found in Coptic graves. While textiles from the Coptic Period 
have been preserved by the thousands in the burying grounds 
of Egypt, embroideries of this type are extremely rare. The 
writer is familiar with only two other small groups, in all per- 
haps a dozen examples. One of these groups was actually found 
in the necropolis at Akhmim by Forrer? and the second? is also 


11 Paolo D’Ancona, La Miniature italienne du X¢ au XVIe sidcle (Paris et Bruxelles, 1925), Pl. 
LXXIII. 


12 Pietro Toesca, Monumenti e studi per la storia della miniatura italiana: La Collezione di Ulrico 
Hoepli (Milan, 1930), p. 136, Pls. CKXXVI and CXXXVII. 

1Nos. 48.112-48.115. Height of each c. 4”; width of each c. 3”. Purchases from the J. H. Wade 
Fund. 

2R. Forrer, Rémische und Byzantinische Seiden-Textilien aus dem Grabérjelde von Akhmim- 
Panopolis (Strassburg, 1891), Pls. XIV-XVII. 


3A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Textiles from the Burying Grounds in Egypt. Vol. IIT: Coptic 
Period (London, 1922), Nos. 777-783. 
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from the Egyptian burying grounds, though the site is unre- 
corded. A comparison of the four embroideries with these other 
examples, especially the Akhmim finds, serves to fix the 
provenance of the Museum’s pieces. 

Their importance, however, lies not alone in the fact that 
they are rare and early examples of textile art, but more so in 
that they are documents of early Christian art in Egypt. Early 
Christian art in Egypt had at first followed the tenets of 
naturalism and impressionism of Hellenistic art, which had been 
brought to Egypt by the Greeks. But in Upper Egypt, where 
Greek influence was less strong and where native tradition was 
more persistent, there was a gradual fusion of these two forces, 
resulting in the style of early Christian art known as Coptic. In 
the second half of the fifth century another important factor 
entered Coptic art as a result of the close relationship which 
was formed between the Coptic church in Egypt and the 
churches of Syria and Palestine through their common adher- 
ence to the Monophysite teachings. This Coptic style crystal- 
lized during the sixth century and continued until the Arab 
conquest. 

Here, in these Museum embroideries are to be found all of 
the elements of the fully developed Coptic style of the sixth and 
seventh centuries. They are in bright colored silks on a plain 
linen ground. The technique is split-stitch, though with many 
irregularities. The background is bright yellow, the drawing, 
dark brown, the costumes and the decorative details are in 
orange-red, dark and light blue, green, gray, and white. The 
first of the two embroideries pictured represents an apostle or 
saint with the right hand raised inagesture of blessing and hold- 
ing in the left an open scroll with an inscription in Coptic script. 
The subject of the second embroidery is a Crucifixion, with 
Mary standing at the right of the cross and John at the left. 

There is an amazing relationship in every respect—subject, 
iconography, color and drawing—between these embroideries 
and frescoes in the Coptic monastery at Bawit.* The figure of 
the saint or apostle repeats almost line for line a painting repre- 
senting Daniel in Chapel XII. While actually there is no repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion preserved at Bawit, the relationship 
of the figure style in the Crucifixion embroidery and that at 
4M. Jean Clédat, Le Monastére et la nécropole de Baouit (Le Caire, 1904, 1906, 1916). 
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Bawit is clear. There is even the same bright yellow background 
in the frescoes, and many of the figure and decorative panels are 
framed by the same guilloche border. 

Very little monumental Coptic art has been preserved—a few 
stone sculptures, some carved wood and ivory, frescoes at Bawit 
and Saqgara are about all. The Museum’s embroideries, because 
of their monumental treatment, take their place among these 
others and provide one more document for the study of Coptic 
and of early Christian art in general. DOROTHY G. SHEPHERD 


TWO HISTORICAL PICTURES BY 
FRANCESCO GUARDI 


Venice was the setting for some of the richest pageantry 
recorded by the hand of Italian painters, from the sober and 
lofty processions of the Bellinis and Carpaccio to the gay, 
exuberant eighteenth-century festivals of the Tiepolos, Canal- 
etto, and the Guardis. In this later period, when Canaletto 
reported with accuracy the life and physical lineaments of the 
city, Guardi also did so, seeing its lagoons and palaces bathed 
in the romantic aura emanating from the brilliant panoply of 
that decadent, albeit colorful, society, gathered from all 
Europe, which came to Venice in the 1700’s to play, to gamble, 
to be amused. 

Francesco Guardi (1712-1793) was born in Venice, though his 
father came from Mastellina in the Val di Sole and his mother, 
from Vienna. The family had come to Venice because it was an 
attractive place to pursue their calling as painters. Little is 
known of Francesco’s early years, and only the barest facts 
remain from which to construct a record for the rest of his life. 
His sister Cecilia married Giovanni Battista Tiepolo in 1719; 
he himself was married sometime between 1750 and 1760, and 
there is a record of the birth of his three sons. It is known that 
he lived in Venice his entire life, leaving only once, in the year 
1782, when he was seventy, to visit Mastellina, it being the 
same year in which Pope Pius VI, returning from Vienna, 
stopped in Venice. There, he was received with great pomp and 
circumstance—the only visit of any pontiff to Venice during 
the eighteenth century. Among the English colony living there 
at this time was a certain Pietro Edwards described as a 
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“painter, restorer of pictures, and inspector of state pictures.”” 
Guardi entered into a contract with him on the twenty-first of 
May of that year, 1782, to paint four commemorative pictures 
chronicling four episodes of the Pope’s visit between the fif- 
teenth and eighteenth of May. 

Of the few documents’ relating to Guardi, two, written by 
Edwards,’ now in the Library of the Seminario Patriarcale in 
Venice, specify the terms of this transaction, outlining the 
details. According to the contract, the subjects of the four 
pictures were to be: 1) Arrival of the Pope in San Giorgio in 
Alga (of which today there is no extant picture known); 
2) Official Reception by the Doge and the Signora in the Great 
Audience Chamber of the Monastery of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
(the picture now in the Mond Collection of the National 
Gallery, London); 3)Celebration of High Mass in SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo (the painting formerly in the Groult Collection, Paris) ; 
and 4) The Pope’s Blessing before the Scuola di San Marco (of 
which there are four versions: one in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford; a second in Stuttgart; a third formerly in Dresden; and 
the fourth in the Burns Collection, North Mims Park, Hatfield). 

In 1929 another version was discovered of two of these pic- 
tures, The Official Reception by the Doge, and the High Mass 
in SS. Giovanni e Paolo, both pictures entering the Jakob 
Goldschmidt Collection, Berlin, at that time. These pictures,* 
here illustrated, subsequently came to America and during this 
past winter were acquired for the Cleveland Museum through 
a gift from Hanna Fund. 

In 1929, also, these newly discovered versions were published 
by Kurt Erdmann,’ who associated the Official Reception with 
the replica in the National Gallery and the High Mass with the 
version in the Groult Collection; further he compared the High 
Mass with a drawing by Guardi in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, which shows the “sector which was used for 


1 George A. Simonson, Francesco Guardi, 1712-1793 (London: Methuen & Co., 1904), p. 43. 

2 Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

8 Thid., p. 42: “The signature attached to the latter, and the words which come after it, are in 
Guardi’s handwriting.” 

4No. 49.187. Height 2014"; width 278”. Ex. Colls.: Jakob Goldschmidt, Marcell von Nemes. 
No. 49.188. Height 20%”; width 2746”. Ex. Colls.: Jakob Goldschmidt, Marcell von Nemes. 

5“Zwei neue Historienbilder von F. Guardi,” Pantheon, Nov., 1929, pp. 506-510; English 
version, p. 89. 
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the picture that was formerly in the Collection Groult, in which 
the side wall and the tabernacle on the right are missing.” 
Erdmann points out that as the pictures ordered by Edwards 
were destined to leave Italy, Guardi made replicas of all of 
them, and of the Pope’s Blessing, a subject which aroused 
general interest in Venice, he made further replicas, which 
would account for the four versions extant. Considering the 
version of the High Mass—the drawing, the Groult Collection 
replica, in both of which the tabernacle and the wall at the right 
side are missing, and the new Cleveland accession in which 
these two elements appear—Erdmann thinks that “Guardi may 
have made this change already for the first version.” However, 
the addition of the tabernacle in the Cleveland version is more 
in the nature of a correction, and in this case, if the Cleveland 
picture were the earlier, “his . . . return [later] to the original 
sketch would be singular.”” Furthermore, the Official Reception 
and the High Mass in Cleveland, as well as three of the ver- 
sions® of the Pope’s Blessing measure ten centimeters smaller 
both ways than do the other extant pictures, a further indica- 
tion that they were pictures of the second set, not the original 
Edwards set. 

In any event, whether the two Cleveland pictures are of the 
original set, or later, they represent Guardi at the height of his 
powers, at the acme of his ability to depict in brilliant shorthand 
crowds of figures within a sparkling interior, a masterly treat- 
ment which was accomplished without recourse to specific 
detail, like the portrait. They are historical documents repre- 
sentative of Guardi’s power to show on a relatively small scale 
scenes of vast proportions, in which every smallest episode is 
treated and yet is kept subordinate to the whole idea. Like most 
of Guardi’s interiors, these pictures are painted on a red ground 
which gives a rich character to the canvas, as it does in the 
earlier “Head of a Woman’”” already in the collection. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 


EARLY PERUVIAN POTTERY 


One of the most gratifying achievements in building up a 
museum collection is to represent fine examples of a particular 


6 In Stuttgart; the Burns Collection, Hatfield; and in Dresden (considered to be a school piece). 
1 The Bulletin of The Cleveland Museum of Art, November, 1947, p. 237 
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medium and of a specific style. Two gifts which have recently 
come to Cleveland are of great importance because they are 
outstanding works of the potter and show the interrelation of a 
dominant design motif used in various techniques. One of these, 
a miniature pottery jug’ in the shape of a condor, with claws 
resting upon a human head and beak clasping the tip of the 
nose, has been given to the Museum by Mrs. R. Henry Norweb. 
The condor, a large South American bird of the vulture family, 
inhabits the high regions of the Andes, so it is not surprising to 
find it used as a motif in one way or another by the Pre-Colum- 
bian Indians who lived in the highlands of southern Peru. Here 
it was that the Tiahuanaco Culture thrived, and this tiny jug 
was made no doubt during the second period of this great 
culture, A.D. goo-1100. 

The rather unhappy theme of design of the piece is not ob- 
vious; it is practically submerged because of the beauty of 
texture, line, and color of the object itself. The texture of the 
pottery is unbelievably smooth and satin-like in finish, all of 
this acquired without the aid of mechanical help. Certainly the 
repetition of curves was carefully thought through; it was no 
accident that the round line of the human head is reflected by 
the body of the bird, with its tail and head curved downward. 
The colors are dark brown, red-brown, beige, and black, and 
again, the Indian craftsman with a paucity of line has used 
repeat-motifs: eyelashes, indicating an eyelid closed, appear as 
eyebrows and, too, as a decorative band on the bird’s wings. 
This piece has been published,’ and it was exhibited at the 
Museum in 1945 in the great exhibition, “‘Art of the Americas.” 
A widely known textile, a tapestry square, “Blue Condor,’”’ 
shows the same powerful bird with its strong beak and out- 
spread wings fashioned in a woven technique. This, too, is a 
product of the Tiahuanaco Culture II and carries over into a 
different medium a favorite decorative motif of this locale. 

The second gift, coming from John Wise, is a bowl* which 
1No. 49.558. Height 414”. Illustrated on p. 52. One of a group of six Pre-Columbian pieces 
given late in 1949 by Mrs. R. Henry Norweb: Nos. 49.555-560. 

2 P4l Kelemen, Medieval American Art (New York, 1943), Vol. I, p. 208; Vol. II, Pl. 163a; Art 
of the Americas: Picture Book No. 2 (Cleveland: The Cleveland Museum of Art, 1946), Pl. 56, 
i whee Lent by John Wise. See Art of the Americas: Picture Book No. 2, color plate 


opposite Preface, and Pal Kelemen, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 228, Vol. II, p. 179¢. 


4No. 49.561. Height 514”; diameter of opening 7”. Illustrated on p. 52. See Picture Book No. 2, 
Pl. 56, left. 
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represents all the refinements of a skilled potter. Its proportions 
are pleasing; its wax-like polish, rubbed in by the palm of the 
hand, and its highly stylized scheme of decoration evidence the 
sensitivity with which the Pre-Columbian potter worked. The 
wall of the bowl is thin, rounded at the lower part and gently 
pulled out as it nears the opening, thereby giving the resultant 
shape sophistication and a pleasant rhythm. This, too, was 
fashioned by hand, for these early craftsmen were not familiar 
with the potter’s wheel. The bowl represents the handiwork 
produced during the Early Nazca Culture. Nazcas thrived in 
southern Peru prior to the Christian era up to the time of the 
Inca conquest; this piece dates about a.p. 600. The typical 
Nazca earthy colors portray the demon-cat, probably a symbol 
of war, certainly of some kind of disaster, and the design with its 
many intricacies is precisely fitted into the allotted spaces and 
curvilinear surface. The cat wears an elaborate headdress and a 
nose-and-mouth ornament, the counterpart® of which is in the 
Museum collection of Peruvian goldwork, a purchase from the 
J. H. Wade Fund in 1945. These fantastic ornaments are found 
in many of the Early Nazca designs, and both of these decora- 
tions show with great clarity in a painted border of a mantle,° 
another gift of Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, which is of the Paracas 
Culture in Peru, a culture running practically parallel in time 
with the Early Nazca Period. By studying the all-over, textile- 
like pattern on the bowl, the usual protruding tongue is seen; 
the arms of the cat extend around the bowl, and perfectly rigid 
human figures are held in mitten-like hands. If the bowl is 
turned upside down, the reversed cat-face evolves into a com- 
plete figure: head, arms, body, and feet. Interlocking patterns 
reveal other curious faces and objects. Pre-Columbian designs 
are full of interest; each part is not only a pattern in its own 
right, but when fitted together they grow into a highly organ- 
ized and dramatic whole. 

The Museum is again indebted to Mrs. Norweb for her 
generosity in this particular field of art; and to John Wise for 
his fine contributions to this early, specialized art. 

HELEN S. FOOTE 
5 No. 46.377. Exhibited in “Art of the Americas,” 1945. 
5.No. 40.630. Picture Book No. 2, third color plate. Another Paracas textile (No. 40.514), also 


coming from Mrs. R. Henry Norweb, shows the cat-demon with headdress. See Picture Book 
No. 2, color plate opposite title page. 
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CHAGALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR THE ONE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS 


In the fall of 1948, the Pantheon Press published, in a special 
edition of ten, a book in portfolio containing lithographs in 
color by Marc Chagall that illustrate episodes from the Arabian 
Nights. This accession,’ a purchase through gift from Hanna 
Fund, includes the complete number of lithographs, thirteen, 
printed by Albert Carman in collaboration with the artist, as 
well as proofs drawn from each of the individual color plates 
used to achieve this handsome and elaborate series of scenes. 
These lithographs are done in the artist’s characteristic and 
colorful style based upon Russian peasant art—a style that 
came to be associated with the Russian ballet at the turn of the 
century and had its richest flowering in the Paris of the twenties 
in connection with the ballet of Diaghilev. This style of fairy- 
tale fantasy is eminently well suited to the Arabian Nights, and 
conveys the feel of the stories by its nice and sensitive whimsy, 
its beautiful color, and its marked invention. 

The Book of the Thousand and One Nights, written in Arabic, 
had its basis’ in Indian tales translated into Persian, possibly 
as early as the ninth century. In the course of the evolution of 
the collection of stories, other tales were added which originated 
in Baghdad and Egypt, the whole work taking its present form, 
with variations, around the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
It appeared in Europe first in the eighteenth century through 
the translations into French by Antoine Galland; and later into 
English by Edward William Lane in 1840, with some omissions, 
and by Sir Richard Burton in 1885-88 in an unexpurgated 
version. There are numerous later translations. 

The narrative comprises the story of the king who killed his 
wives successively on the morning after the consummation of 
their marriage, until the clever Scheherazade appeared, who 
saved her life by the captivating tales she told him. In its 
general outline, this story is Persian in origin, but the tales 
themselves, although they come from various sources, are 
Arabian in character and were probably assembled by an 


Egyptian writer. 


1 Nos. 48.519-48.710. One of these, “Tale of the Ebony Horse,” is illustrated on the inside back 
cover. 

2 See Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th ed.; New York, 1910), Vol. II, p. 273; The Oxford Com- 
panion to English Literature, ed. Sir Paul Harvey (Oxford, 1932), p. 33- 
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This publication is the first of a group of such books to come 
to the Museum collection through a gift from Hanna Fund. 


Wednesday 8. 
Friday Io. 
Saturday Il. 


Sunday 12. 


Wednesday 15. 


Friday 17. 
Saturday 18. 
Sunday Ig. 
Friday 24. 


Saturday 25. 
Sunday 26. 


Friday 31. 


HENRY S. FRANCIS 


CALENDAR MARCH, 1950 


8.15 p. m. 


Series of Talks: Tradition and Today. Gertrude 
S. Hornung and Shepherd L. Witman, with Guest 
Speakers. 


8.15 p.m. Lecture: The Introduction of Chinese Porcelain to 


2.00 p. m. 
3.00 p. m. 


3-45 m. 


5.15 p.m. 
8.15 p. m. 


8.15 p. m. 


2.00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 


3-45 Pp. m. 
5.15 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
and 
8.00 p. m. 
2.00 p. m. 
3-00 p. m. 


3.00 p. m. 


4.30 p. m. 


7.30 
8.15 p. m. 


Europe. John A. Pope, Assistant Director, Freer 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Young People. Film: Bill and Coo. 

Gallery Talk: The Henry G. Keller Memorial 
Exhibition. Dorothy VanLoozen. 

Lecture: Ancient Persia and Modern Iran. Iran- 
Dokht (Daughter of Iran). 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Bach Series. Fenner Douglass, Organist, Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music. 

Lecture: Decorative Arts of the Middle Ages, 
Yvonne Hackenbroch, New York. 

Young People. Puppet Show: The Crow and the 
Fox. Folktale Puppet Studio, directed by Basil 
Milovsoroff. 

Gallery Talk: The Henry G. Keller Memorial 
Exhibition. Ronald Day. 

Puppet Show: The Crow and the Fox. 

McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Italian Film: Dente per Dente. Based on Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure. English titles. 


Young People. Color Film: So Dear to My Heart. 
Gallery Talk: Chagall’s Arabian Nights. Gertrude 
S. Hornung. 

Art Films: French Tapestries Visit America, 
Matisse, and Maillol. 

Saint Matthew Passion of Bach. Saint James 
Festival Choir, Epworth-Euclid Choir, and 
Orchestra. Walter Blodgett, Director. At Ep- 
worth-Euclid Church. 

Part II. 

Bach Series: Cantatas, Gretchen Garnett, Cleve- 
land; Bruce Foote, Chicago; and Chamber 
Orchestra. 


Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR THE ARABIAN NIGHTS: TALE OF THE EBONY HORSE 
Colored Lithograph Marc Chagall, Russian, 1887- 
Gift of Hanna Fund, 1948 


OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 
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Honorary President WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
President HAROLD TERRY CLARK 
Vice Presidents LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
Treasurer SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
Assistant Treasurer WALTER A. CROLEY 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Assistant Secretary G. GARRETSON WADE 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
HAROLD T. CLARK SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
RALPH M. CoE LAURENCE H. NORTON 
EpWARD B. GREENE Mkrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS Lewis B. WILLIAMS 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE, Emeritus 
WILLIAM G. MATHER, Emeritus 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Lewis B. WILLIAMs, Chairman 

HAROLD T. CLARK, ex-officio 
EDWARD B, GREENE SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
LreonarRD C. HANNA, JR. LAURENCE H. NORTON 


THE STAFF OF THE 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex-offciis 
RALPH M. Coe LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
OHN S. MILLIS 


The President of Case Institute of Technology 


T. KeitH GLENNAN 

E. S. BuRKE, JR. GROVER HIGGINS 
STEVENSON BURKE GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Mrs. JoHN H. Horp 
Henry Hunt CLARK Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
Jacos D. Cox, JR. HELEN HUMPHREYS 
NATHAN L. DauBy Davin S. INGALLS 
ARNOLD Davis Mrs. H. H. JOHNSON 
Mrs. Howarp P. Eetts KENDALL KELLEY 

Brooks EMENY LAS 
Paut L. Fetss HERBERT F. Lene 
WALTER L. FLoRY WINFRED G, LEUTNER 
Mrs. JAMEs A. Forp A. M. Luntz 
FINLEY M.K.Foster Mrs.MaAtco_m L.McBrIDE 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. MATTHIAS PLUM 
Mrs. THOMAS S. GRASSELLI FRANK E. TAPLIN 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE Mrs, GILBERT P. SCHAFER 
GEORGE GUND LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
Mrs. Howarp M. HANNA Mrs. HERMAN L, VAIL 
Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS HELEN B. WARNER 
RoBERT HELLER Rospert A. WEAVER 

S. D. WISE 


MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant Srtvia A, WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 

Cashier ALBERT J. GROSSMAN 
Registrar LILLIAN M. KERN 
Membership Secretary, Emeritus I. T. FRaRyY 
In Charge of Membership EpitH BuRROUS 


CURATORIAL AND EDU 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M.MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Decorative Arts HELEN S. Foore 
Assoc. Cur. Classical Art SritviA WUNDERLICH 

Cur. of Textiles, Emeritus GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Assoc. Cur. of Textiles DororHy G. SHEPHERD 
Asst. in Textiles EVELYN SvEC 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Assoc. Curator Paintings Louise BURCHFIELD 
Asst. in Paintings Mary G. BALLou 

Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints 

Curator of Musical Arts 

Curator of Education 
Assoc. Curator, Emeritus 


T 
THOMAS MuNRO 
LoutsE M. DuNN 


LIBRARY 


Librarian ELLA TALLMAN 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 
Hours from 9 a, m, to 5 p. m. except as follows: 
Closed Mondays. 
Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 
Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 


The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and current magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for loan are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m., and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
Manager, MAYME FLoop 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4:30 p. m. 


In Charge of Publicity MARIE KIRKWOOD 
Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop EDMUND H. Lurz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RicHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings JoHN W. McCasr 
Assistant Superintendent Josepu J. KRAYNAK 
Office Manager GORDON E. Roos 
CATIONAL 
Associate Curator for Administration 
MARGARET F, 
Section of Circulating Exhibits 
Administrator Dorts E. DUNLAVY 
Preparator Josepu G. ALVAREZ 
Supervisors: DorotHy VANLOOZEN (Children’s 
Classes), MARGUERITE MUNGER (Clubs), 
GERTRUDE S. HORNUNG (Special Activities), 
RutuH F. RuGGLEs (Special Exhibits). 
Instructors: JANE H. GRIMES, MARGARET IF. 
Marcus, WILLIAM E, WARD 


Secretary: ELIZABETH RIPLEY 


BRowWN 


Assistant Librarian CHARLOTTE VAN DER VEER 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 

SALES DESK 
In Charge, MAry ANN TENBUSCH 
Catalogues, color prints, post cards, Bulletins, 
books, and framed reproductions are for sale at 
the desk in the Armor Court. A list will be mailed 


on request. 
MEMBERSHIP 

Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Special Life Members contribute 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 
Annual Members contribute annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


$500,000 
250,000 
100,000 
25,000 
10,000 
5,000 


AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL; 


SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INHERITANCE, ESTATE, OR FEDERAL INCOME 
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